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EpucATION should receive 
greater recognition from the 
church at the opening of the new 
school year.T he common interest 
of church and school is growing 
more vital each year. Each needs 
the other. Here is an opportu- 
nity to bring them closer together 
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DUCATION is often passed 
over as prosaic. It seldom 
gets the front page. Even in the 
pulpit it fails to command the in- 
terest which attends the pic- 
turesque foreign field. If Oberlin 
or Wooster were in China—what 
columns of space and periods of 
eloquence it would receive. But 
the same college in Ohio—very 
commonplace. 


In reality education is far from 
dull. It is dramatic—the forces of 
youth storming the gates of op- 
portunity; a struggle not only for 
the heights of individual achieve- 
ment, but in the mass, for the 
dominating leadership of the 
next generation. The uplifts of 
education are dramatic; the 
breakdown of education is not 
prosaic—it 1s tragic. 


63624 


Breakdown 


W: depend upon education to carry over to the next 
generation the best that the present can give. 
When the result is a conspicuous failure, we ought to 
examine it. Here is a conspicuous case. 

On the 21st of May a 14 year old boy was coming home 
from school on the south side of Chicago. Two university 
students, in accordance with a carefully formed plan for ex- 
perimenting in crime, called him to their auto and brutally 
murdered him. The facts of the case are admitted and well 


known. Educationally we are interested in the attitude of 


mind which made this possible. 


Both students are 19 years of age. Both come of rich and 
prominent families. The boys had the run of fine residences 
and summer homes. The private garage of one family con- 
tained six cars, one of which belonged personally to the 
criminal son. Each of the youths had ample funds and could 
get more without resorting to crime. 


Mentally both boys were exceptional. They had attended 
private school, gone through high school and the first year of 
university. Then one boy changed colleges and graduated with 
honor at 18 years of age. One was a Phi Beta Kappa. Both 
were attending law school at the time of the crime and did 
not let the murder interfere with attendance on lectures. 


Several exceptional features may be noted. The older boy 
had lost his mother. According to his nurse, he never laced 
his own shoes until he was 14 years old. Such service was 
rendered by others. Even as a child, he knew several lan- 
guages and was precocious. ‘‘He had a mania for killing and 
collecting birds. The death of an animal never seemed to have 
any effect upon him unless perhaps one of enjoyment.’’ His 
nurse further characterized him as a lovable child, but with a 
mean disposition. 

During college days this boy displayed deep interest in 
bird life and became an authority in that field. He also inter- 
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ested himself in 16th century literature on perversion and 
contemplated some translations for his friends, but was dis- 
suaded by an instructor. Both boys gambled and drank freely. 


The moral development of this older boy is illuminating. 
“Until I was eight years old,’’ he said, ‘they drilled con- 
science into me. After I was eight years old I tried to drill 
coriscience out of me.’’ This is the same boy who, the night 
after the murder, joked about it with a young lady friend; 
who tried to justify it by saying: ‘“‘We were experimenting. 
* * * It is as easy to justify such a death as it is to justify 
an entomologist impaling a beetle on a pin.’’ The same boy 
later asked the states’ attorney: ‘“‘Supposing John Doe had 
committed this murder and John Doe's family was as wealthy 
and influential as mine is, and he might hire able criminal 
lawyers and get a friendly judge and bribe the jury, don’t 
you think he could beat this case?”’ 


Something essential was lacking in the training of these 
boys. Whatever may be conceded to physical defects or to 
lack of balance between intelligence and emotional control, 
the problem is still largely educational. The great bulk of 
the education of these boys was intellectual and informational 
and character training was a minor consideration. 


‘Science without character is dangerous’’ runs an editorial 
in a leading Chicago paper. ‘Pseudo science without charac- 
ter, without sound instincts, without the categorical impera- 
tive of conscience, is fatal. Much is written about intelligence 
tests; but it is even more necessary that educators should pay 
attention to character tests.”’ 


The editor of the Jewish Courier (both boys were of 
Jewish parentage) writes: ‘‘If the parents of these two boys 
had given the children a Jewish education, if the boys had 
borne on their shoulders individual responsibility, they 
would not have had the pee of going wrong. Their 
minds are very fine, but t 


eir hearts are empty.” 


— 


An Uplift 


DUCATION has its achievements as well as its 
breakdowns. It is an impressive fact that the people 
are turning more and more to the college trained man 


to 9 the destinies of this country. John W. Davis 
of 


ashington and Lee University, Calvin Coolidge 
of Amherst, Chas. G. Dawes of Marietta, Governor 
Bryan of Illinois College, Robert M. LaFollette of the 
University of Wisconsin—nearly all are graduates of the 
type of college fostered by the church. They are con- 
spicuous examples of the uplift of education. 


One of his old professors writes :‘‘John W.Davis was simply 
a normal young man.”’ That is exactly the kind the Christian 
college is trying to produce. He was graduated at the age of 
nineteen and two years later he was offered the presidency of 
his college—a notable tribute from those who knew him best. 


Although half of Mr. Davis’ fifty-one years have been spent 
in public office, he has never been classed as a politician. Chief 
— Taft is reported to have called him the best all-around 
awyer who had ever appeared before him. As a manager in 
the impeachment of a corrupt federal judge, as a president of 
the American Bar Association, as Solicitor General of the 
United States John W. Davis has displayed and demanded an 
exceptionally high standard of professional ethics. Without 
regard to personal advantage, he has been true to his com- 
mitments. He writes: ‘‘I have been called upon to serve a 
great many different kinds of men. No one in all this list of 
clients has ever controlled, or fancies that he could control, 
my personal or my political conscience. What is life worth 
after all, if one has no philosophy of his own to live by? 
If one surrenders this to win an office, what will he live by 
after the office is won?”’ 


These are not the qualities and words of merely a ‘‘smart’’ 
man; they represent the best fruits of education in the service 
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of the state. They are the objectives toward which the church 
is striving when it puts more religion into education. 


A noted educator draws this striking picture of the 


- present occupant of the White House: 


‘There is not a trace of show or ostentation about Calvin 
Coolidge for he does nothing merely for appearance. He may 
be an example but he would never set one. A great man is 
always simple and direct.”’ 

‘He has moral fiber. You simply cannot think of himas soft 
or flabby. He aims actually to do what he knows he ought to do. 
There is a rigor and vigor in his life which suggests sternness 
and discipline. He helps one to understand that righteousness 
has an actual place in the world. With him there is no com- 

romise. There is no substitute for virtue. From his youth up 
be learned that self-restraint is a necessity for useful living.”’ 


“Frugality is a part of his being. He has no instinct for 
cluttering life with mere stuff. He is like the soldier equi a 
for a forced march. ‘About him there was never any aa ess 
thing. No useless burdens held him back.’ ”’ 


‘To him life is work. Freedom demands work because it is 
not a gift but an achievement.”’ 

‘In the largest sense of the word he is a patient man. He 
knows that time will do its "anggs work. He instinctively 
takes the long look. He makes a calm, unhurried, steady 
approach to the tasks of life. No one can throw him into a 
panic for he sees life steadily and sees it whole.”’ 


‘“What is the dynamic back of this? It is his sense of the 
spiritual. He gathered it all up in a college address a year ago. 
He said: “We do not need more national development, we need 
more spiritual development. We donot need more intellectual 
= we need more moral power. We do not need more 

owledge, we need more character. We do not need more gov- 
ernment, we need more religion. We do not need more of the 
things that are seen, we need more of things that are unseen.’ *’ 


— | 


Blocking Out 


HE characters of these distinguished leaders and of 

these boy murderers are as far apart as the poles. 
Yet each isa product of types of education. We do 
not expect many boys to become either murderers or 
presidents but the extreme cases help to block out the 
problem and to chart a safe course for the thousands 
of boys and girls under our charge. 

The social forces surrounding the young people of 
America, including the students in our colleges, are a 
source of deep anxiety. A prominent university 
president undertakes to analyze the problem of “these 
wild young people” as follows: 

‘*There has been a very serious crumbling of what you and 
I have thought of as standards worthy of emulation. There is 


not as much regard and respect and reverence in the com- 
munity today as there was possibly in our youth.”’ 


‘*Perhaps we could say that we have externalized life; that 
we have merged the individual into the maze of our modern 
life. What we have done is to snuff out the inner light, to 
break and to crumble and to destroy that inner reality and 
granite which has made the American of other generations.”’ 


‘Democracy is somewhat responsible for this because in 
some way we have gotten the impression that we should be 
ruled by majorities, as tho the majority were necessarily 
linked up with the truth. We have gotten the impression 
that the truth is popular and it is not.”’ 


‘“Moreover, we are dealing with a group that is not so sure 
of its standards. They are terribly afraid of being different, 
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and how sure they must be that they are like others, whether 
you think of fashion or social custom or good form or 
anything else. All this generation of youth has been ex- 
ternalized.”’ 


‘There has been little emphasis upon the inner reality and a 
tremendous absorption of the individual in this maze that 
today we are calling modern life. The curious thing about.it 
is that it is an almost inevitable by-product from the modern 
point of view. For example, if the laws of cause and effect 
hold in astronomy, in physics, in biology, why don’t they 
hold in psychology. Well, they do think so. Therefore a fine, 
substantial scientific modern point of view for the assertion 
that you and I, after all, are only bundles of reactions, and 
that all this talk about inner reality and intellectual worth, 
and all of that, is not nearly so significant as to have a fine 
modern world view which sweeps the inner life into the same 
category as the outer.”’ 


‘‘There must be a certain kind of inner reality, just as there 
must be a certain kind of outer reality. The moment we erase 
either side, we create the kind of problem we have at the 
present moment.’ 


‘There is need of a certain positiveness of character, the 
need of a certain stability of character, which I suppose is 
only another way of saying that if our students are to face 
successfully the factors with which they are now dealing, 
they must be able to do what they know they ought to 
do. In other words, religion has a place in the inner life of 
every student and every teacher and every administrator.”’ 


| 


“}) How the Church 


NYONE familiar with the facts knows that the 
church through its schools and colleges and student 
pastors is doing exactly what this university president 
says needs to be done. It is placing the emphasis upon 
the inner reality; it is building up spiritual standards of 
value; it is putting religion into education. 


Time was when this work stood in a missionary 
stage—a little Sunday school here, a struggling college 
there, one denomination with good schools for children 
but no training for leaders, another with this situation 
reversed. Today we ate reaping where others sowed. 


200,000 church schools for young people of all grades 
are pouring out a stream of influence into American 
life that is leavening the entire lump; over 400 col- 
leges, 200 theological seminaries and training schools, 
150 special pastors at state institutions, are forging the 
character of the spiritual leaders of the future. The 
great forces of secular education look to the church to do 
this work. If the church fails, where else can they look? 


What we do with our schools and colleges now 
will determine the moral and religious future of this 
nation, perhaps of the world. If boys with apparently 
unlimited advantages can share in the highest forms of 
education and still come out murderers, if nations with 
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every apparent interest in neighborly friendship, can 
suddenly blaze into a world war, the need of Christian 
leadership and education is pressing. Without it the future 
is an unthinkable menace. President Wishart of Wooster 
states our present situation forcefully in these words: 

“I have always believed that we should show at least as 
much loyalty to our grandchildren as to our grandfathers. 
The world in which our ancestors lived is fixed. Nothing we 
can do will ever change that. But the world in which our 
grandchildren must live is still in solution. Only GOD him- 
self knows what it is to be and his plan for it must be worked 
out through our agency. Is it to be a world of bolshevism, of 
atheism; a world of horrible devastating wars, a world of 
moral degradation and spiritual despair? Can we sleep at night 
if we think of our children’s children condemned to live in 
such a world if any present efforts of ours might prevent it?”’ ~ 


‘There is a present effort that will go far to prevent it. This is 
through trained Christian leadership and back of such leader- 
ship must stand adequately equipped Christian colleges.’’ 


No college can lift itself by its bootstraps. Without 
the backing of church and alumni, it inevitably falls 
short of its spiritual purpose. The church is undertak- 
ing to equip not only the colleges but the religious 
work at state institutions as well. These are powerful 
agencies for the realization of spiritual ideals in the 
nation and the importance of a closer bond between 
education and the church can hardly be overstated. 


“}) Start the 


fp ee are times when the whole significance of 
education is gathered up in a single occasion. The 
oo of the new school year is one. Hundreds of 
thousands of students are going back to their books. 
Many are going to college for the first time. This is 
more than an occasion; it is a crisis, a turning point in 
thousands of lives. The issues which hang on this event 
deserve the fullest recognition. 


A turning point from what to what? First of all, 
from home and the familiar surroundings of boyhood 
and girlhood to strange surroundings, new friends, 
new activities. A young boy or girl away from home 
for the first time, projected into college or university 
environment, loses individuality. He may sink or swim 
or drift. At this critical period when old standards 
are being outgrown before new standards are formed, 
he is peculiarly receptive to new ideas and habits, 

ood or bad. Moral and spiritual readjustment is 
inevitable and often unconscious. The mete size 
and complexity of a university throws upon the 
student a mental and moral strain. In such a mul- 
titude of people, amid such confusion of ideas and new 
lines of thought, what is true and what is false? On 
what shall he base his faith? The church must help 
him decide. This is an opportunity to touch the inner 
life with a real message. 


As President Birge of the University of Wisconsin 
has well stated it: 


‘‘The boys and girls who leave home and go to college 
ought not to find that they have broken those natural 
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religious ties which connect home and church. They should 
transfer to a new religious home in as matter-of-course fashion 
as they transfer their intellectual relations from high school 
to college. Only on these terms can they be expected to carry 
through the all-important years of college that sense of the 
continuity of the personal life of religion, which is so essen- 
tial to its normal development.”’ 


The college freshman is not the only one to need a 
quickening sense of the significance of right education. 
We need it as pastors, parents, teachers, alumni. The 
families of those boy murderers would give anything 
now to have averted that tragedy of broken lives. Right 
education would have averted it. : 


Education represents the long look, the prepared life. 
Human nature is prone to let the present activity, the 
immediate want—whether it be vacation or business, 
pleasure or material —s ut out this perspective. Now 
is the occasion for clearing our vision and looking ahead. 


Before the demands of a heavy burden force your 
college into a crisis requiring frantic appeals, before 
boys and girls in the decisive years of youth’ drift 
into tragedy, look ahead. We are wont to spend all 
our energies in the front trench of life and forget 
that the battle is usually won by the reserves that 
Christian education alone can bring up. The battle is 
worth winning; the recruits are bas. the training 
_—- ate ready. If we lose, it is because preachers 

o not preach, alumni do not support, Christians do 
not think Curist1an EpucaTIon. 


Many pastors and alumni would do something to promote 
Christian education, if they only knew just what todo and how to 
doit. The magazine, Christian Education, is largely devoted to 
ideas and methods and your own board can supply the materials. 


Here is what one pastor does about it. Can you do as well? 


This man is the pastor of a small Presbyterian church in a 
community of 5,000 people situated well within the sphere of 
influence of one of our greatest cities. His young people are 
bombarded with every distraction a great American city affords. 

Under the sympathetic guidance of the pastor they are 
active in the Christian Endeavor Society as officers, leaders 
and participants. They take a prominent part in the church 
school of which they are not only students but later teachers. 
They sing in the choir and take their turns as ushers. They 
pass the plates for the morning offering. 

It is no uncommon sight to see young people sitting in the 
pews during the church service with their fathers and 
mothers. Each young teacher takes his turn in occupying a 
front seat in the church service surrounded by his entire class. 

The pastor not only keeps in the most intimate relationship 
with his young people in the activities of the church, but in 
the public school activities. He is a frequent visitor at the high 
school. Indeed, he is himself a substitute teacher. 


He knows where every one of his young people plans to go 
to college. His interest follows them as they go. They write 
to him and he writes to them. He is still their pastor. When 
they return for vacations from a dozen different colleges, they 
take their old places in the church. They have no strange feel- 
ing. It is still their church and their help is appreciated. 

Recently one of the boys left to enter West Point. On the 
afternoon before, he called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Christian Endeavor, of which he a yy to 
be chairman, and they blocked out the year’s work for the 
society. The pastor and he are now in correspondence. 

The pastor is very modest about it all. He denies that he 
has a technique. He only claims to love his young people 
and to keep in close touch with them—and he does it. There 
is no chasm here between the church and the college. 
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What Are You Going to ‘Do 
About It? 


This little booklet has no meaning unless we do 
something about it. Here are a few definite sug- 
gestions forkeeping schools and churches together: 


1. Promote a union Sunday evening service 
devoted to recognition of church and college 
with special attention to students from your 
own community. Use your public school 
officials in this service. 

2. If a union service is not feasible, hold such 
a service in your own church, at such time 
as will be most effective. 

3. FOLLOW UP your own students, wherever 
they go, by letters to them and to the proper 
pastors responsible for holding their interest 
in Christian service and the church. 


4- Effect a definite and close relationship be- 
tween your church and the proper pt 
of your denomination, rounding out the 
educational program of the we 4 

5- Use your influence in sending the young 
96, of your community to church colleges 

or liberal arts training. 


6. Make Christian education a vital part of your 
church program throughout the year in co- 
operation with your local Board of Education. 


7. Keep yourself and your people informed on 
this vital question by taking “Christian 
Education”, the official magazine of the 
| Council of Church Boards of Education. 
le 
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To the college executives: 


Why not take this issue over 
bodily and make it the opening 
issue of the year of your college 
bulletin? It is available for 
this purpose. It can be supplied 
immediately at thirty dollars 
per 1,000 copies without cover. 
Write for details to our Publicity 
Secretary, B. Warren Brown, 500 
Sherman St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Is not Christian education 
of as much significance to your 
alumni and your pastors as the 
presidential campaign or Mobili- 
zation Day? And yet many of them 
need such a gentle reminder as 
this little booklet carries. 


Yours sincerely, 


ROBERT L. KELLY 
Executive Secretary 


Council of Church Boards 
of Education 
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